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Ceo Word Was Mare 
Flesh and Dwelt 
Among Es 
l Res ROY: (and we beheld His glory) 


7 E> ae, John 1,14. 
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“Let all mortal flesh keep silence, and with fear and trembling 
stand; 

Ponder nothing earthly-minded, for with blessing in His hand, 

Christ our God to earth descendeth, our full homage to demand. 


King of Kings, yet born of Mary, as of old on earth He stood, 
Lord of lords, in human vesture-—in the Body and the Blood— 
He will give to all the faithful His own Self for heavenly food. 


Rank on rank the host of heaven spreads its vanguard on the way, 
As the Light of Light descendeth from the realms of endless day, 
That the powers of hell may vanish as the darkness clears away. 


At His feet the six-winged seraph; cherubim with sleepless eye, 
Veil their faces to the Presence, as with ceaseless voice they cry, 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia, Lord most high. Amen. 


St. James’ Liturgy. 
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Che sdeligious Community 


Any group of people dedicated to the 
service of God and His Church may well 
be thought of in connection with the 
House of Stephanas (I Cor. 16:15). 

The incarnate Son of God is the Pro- 
phet of prophets, and the Herald of the 
Kingdom of God—be it in the souls of 
the faithful, or be it in yonder kingdom 
of glory. 

He has proclaimed a concrete ideal 
of life—one with two poles: The demands of the Savior in the 
Sermon on the Mount are directed to all (St. Matt. 5:7), while the 
specific, heroic demands at the sending of the disciples are di- 
rected to particular individuals. (St. Matt. 10). 

Alongside of the universally applicable ethics of the Kingdom 
of God stand the sp: cial Missionary ethics. the vocation of the 
messengers of God. The first centers around home and family. 
The second finds its center in the vocation with its, various re- 
nunciations for the sake of the vocational service and here is the 
“reasonableness” of the life and service of all Communities be 
they more or less cefinitely “religious.” Jesus meets us in the 
Gospel not merely as the teacher setting forth the divine will 
leaving it to others to do the best they can with it. Jesus is—above 
all—the great practician. The Christian life in love of God and 
fellowmen is, therefore, not the realization of abstract norms, but 
the obedient following after in the Master's footsteps. “The Im- 
itation of Christ” is in every century the heart of the Christian 
ideal of life. 











Of much interest in this connection is a paper by Prof. A. Spaeth 
read before the Deaconess Conference in 1908. Here the learned 
professor brings out certain viewpoints of the great Lutheran 


pioneer—both in Diaconics and Liturgics, Wilhe!m Loehe in which 
one finds much the same thoughts brought out as are outlined 
above. 

The home as the one pole in Christian life expresses itself in 


one way. The community life as the other pole expresses itself 
in another way. Separately each may produce fine results while 
in concert the particular task of each may easily become side- 
tracked if not entirely confused. Here one may possibly find the 
beginning of a fundamental difference between those communi- 
ties which emphasize the maintenance of the religious spirit as 
the all important for a true fulfillment of its particular vocation 
and service—and those who—while also religious—become dom- 
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inated by the spirit of utilitarianism in its many implications, often 
at the cost of the cultivation of the deeper, inner life of the com- 
munity. Some light may be gained along this line by comparing 
various Protestant religious communities in different parts of 
the Christian Church. We shall, however, make no further com- 
parisons at this time since it is the intention with these lines to 
confine the survey to the definitely religious communities doing 
work in various places. 


In our day with its open doors for both men and women to 
all kinds of social—and in a measure charitable—service, with full 
retention of personal independence—there is no urgent reason 
for entering a closed organization in order to do this work. The 
present-day demands for real ability and scholastic standard is 
(or should be) as high within as outside of the community. Hav- 
ing failed in meeting required standards but poor justification 
for entering a community aimed at public service. As it is, a 
woman can, in our day, engage in any kind of service without 
other obligation than meeting requircd standards of education. 


The real reason, then, for entering a religious community must 
be sought elsewhere than in a mere desire to render a service. 
What, then, is the true reason and incentive for entering a re- 
ligious community? The answer must be sought in the conscious- 
ness of a vCChtion to a life in fellowship with like-minded persons 
desiring to live together for the cultivation of their spiritual life 
in worship, and meditation, and in service to a needy humanity. 
These are the motives which always have united certain persons 
in religious communities and will continue to do so. (At one time 
it was almost necessary to join some religious organization in 
order to do any kind of public relief or charity, but that condi- 
tion no longer exists). 

What then are the characteristics of the religious house? They 
may perhaps in a general way be pointed out in the following: 1. 
The first to be mentioned is the cultivation of the spiritual and 
devotional life of the individual member. This takes place through 
the regulated daily worship, public and private devotions, and 
meditations and contemplation along with courses of auxiliary 
studies. 

2. The preparation for various services to the needy as they 
may be undertaken by the respective community. 





3. The community is a self-governing body. ~The members 
—if at all possible—meeting once a year at the Motherhouse for 
the transaction of whatever may be in order: the election of 
various officers, etc. The superior is generally elected for a 
period of three years at a time. Some communities provide that 
a superior can not be elected to succeed himself more than once 
and some communities allow no second term. At a later time 
such a person may again be elected if the community so desires. 
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Between the meetings the various members owe essential obed- 
ience to the superior and his assistants. 

4. The community itself is responsible to itself (its own mem- 
bers) for its establishment, development, and the making up of 
any activity. It essentially stands and falls on its own inherent 
qualifications. 


5. The members of the particular community carry themselves 
the responsibility for the financial side of their existence and ex- 
pansion. Some communities have developed very efficient ad- 
ministrators from among their members. Various communities 
hold themselves the title to their own property—while others do 
not allow themselves to hold property. 


6. The Community—in order to possess the confidence of the 
Church at large—secures some prominent church leader (bishop, 
president, etc.) to serve as “Visitor.” From time to time whenever 
he thinks fit he makes longer or shorter “visits” to the community 
to assure himself of both “life and work.” The “Visitor” in con- 
junction with the Superior makes arrangement with regard to the 
appointment of a chaplain. This latter conducts the services 
in the chapel, may give certain instruction, etce., but takes other- 
wise no part in the general administration and carries no respon- 
sibility beyond those of a chaplain. In smaller communities such 
chaplaincy is often filled by neighboring clergy or by men giving 
their services without charge for longer or shorter periods. 

The above will—in a general way apply to most religious com- 
munities. In detail there will be many variations in customs, 
practices, objects, etce.; but on One point they all agree: that the 
worship of God, and the cultivation of the spiritual life of the 
individual members go before all other undertakings ‘To do other- 
wise would render community life valueless if not meaningless. 

Some years ago we sketched in outline a number of religious 
communities in Protestant Germany, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. God willing, we intend in the next numbers of the Una 
Sancta to sketch similar organizations in other places. 
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Community Life in England fared much the same fate after 
the Reformation as in the Scandinavian Churches. Within the 
span of a century it had actually ceased to exist. In those coun- 
tries it lingered for some time while its end in Germany was 
rather abrupt—yet even there may be found sporadic cases where 
it, too, was carried on for some time. When once extinguished 
on the continent little more was heard of it beyond some sym- 
pathetic faint voices here and there. In the English Church a 
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more definite appreciation of the community life was expressed 
through the passing centuries and they were not silenced till well 
into the 18th century. Names as “Little Gidding” 1625; “Mary 
Axtell” 1694 (second part of her “Religious Retirement,” published 
in 1697, was dedicated to Princess Anne of Denmark). Edward 
Stephens, about 1697, proposed to found a “Religious House,” 
first for women and then for men. The next trace of the feeling 
aiter Religious Communities is in 1737, and is related in the Life 
ef Archbishop Sharp of York. It emanated from Scotland from 
Sir Wm. Cunninghame, near Edinburg. 

Nothing tangible happened, however, before the last century. 
In England as well as on the Continent, the rise of of Community 
Life in the Protestant Churches dates back to the early half of 
last century. The Kaiserswerth Community was started in 1836. 
In 1840 Mrs. Elizabeth Fry opened her institution for “Nursing 
Sisters’—an undertaking which succeeded beyond expectation. 
.uis was followed by the Anglican Sisterhood at Park Village, 
London in 1845. The moving spirit of this latter was Dr. Pusey 
and to the development of this the first Anglican Sisterhood we 
may return in a later write-up as it has some particular interest 
in being the first effort on Anglican soil and also being the re- 
sult of Dr. Pusey’s desires in that direction. 

From that time on one Sisterhood was oganized after the other. 
An English Churchman wrote in 1917: “It is becoming much more 
recognized, as we see from the Retreat Development, that work 
for God inust have its spring in waiting upon God, in prayer, medi- 
tation and Eucharist.” The fundamental truth expressed in the 
above statement is revealed as a deep consciousness in the ac- 
counts of the various religious organizations of that Church. Be- 
tween the years 1845 and 1917 the number of sisterhoods had 
grown from one to forty-nine. The 46 of these are classed as 
Active and Contemplative. Three are altogether Contemplative, 
but these latter are naturally small in numbers. Deaconess or- 
ganizations in the more technical sense of that word were not 
organized till later—the first in 1862 under the Bishop of London. 
Between that year and 1894 no less than eleven deaconess houses 
were organized within the Anglican Church. Three of these 
were from the beginning regular motherhouses where the mem- 
bers lived an ordered community life. The members of these 
houses worked under the direction of the Motherhouse. The 
other houses were preeminently Training Schools. The graduated 
deaconesses worked by individual appointment under the direction 
of the bishop. The tendency, however, is toward community life 
in all houses as the individual deaconess encounters particular 
difficulties by standing alone. 

In following these developments it is most interesting to notice 
the mutual influence which exerted itself in a number of reactions 
between the Continent and the British Isles. Fliedner received 
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Sisters visiting at ‘‘Mben-Ezer- 
in-the-Vines.” Standing: Sisters 
Olive, Ingeborg, Kathrine, Allie, 
Sitting: Sisters Klizabeth Olson, 
Maurie, Elizabeth Anderson. Sis- 
ter Olive is the directing sister 
of the Immanuel Motherhouse, 
Omaha; Sister Allie and the two 
Elizabeths also are from. the 
Omaha house. Sister Marie is 
from Philadelphia. 
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inspiration for his earliest beginnings in England while English 
churchmen received important impulses from Kaiserswerth. 


| The communitics referred to above are all for women and 
some of these have become very influential. During the years 
1863 to 1902 several important communities have been established 
for men. One of these was for a time under the leadership of the 
well known Scholar Bishop Gore of Oxford who betore his ap- 
pointment as bishop was a regular member of a community: “The 
Community of the Resurrection”; but, God willing, we may return 
to look closer at these in some other articles. 


It is claimed that at the present time there are more members 
of Religious Communities in England than there were at the 
time of the Reformation. 


(To be continued). 


Liturgical Conference and Quiet Day 
Cvansville, Wisconsin 


Sponsored by the Reverend Theodore Heimarck and St. John's 


Altar Guild 
Conference Master—The Reverend Arthur G. Marcell, S.T.M. 


| GENERAL THEME—THE LITURGICAL LIFE 
October 7, 1940--FIRST DAY € 
3:30 P.M.—Opening of the Conference — 


a.—Recitation of None 
b.—Introductory Address—WHAT IS THE LITURGICAL 
LIFE AND MOVEMENT? 
e.—-Open Forum (questions and answers) 
9:30 p.m.—Recitation of Vespers and Dismissal 
6:30 p.m.—Dinner 
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8:00 p.m.—Devotions with Canonical Psalms. 
Address—LITURGICAL PRAYER—or REGULATIONS OF 
THAT LIFE. Method : 

The Office Hymn—The Blessing 
Open House at the Parsonage--Compline and Night Prayers 


October 8—SECOND DAY 

8:00 a.m.— Breakfast 

10:00 a.m.—-Recitation of Terce 
Lecture:—LITURGICAL WORSHIP—THE SPIRIT OF THAT 
LIFE. (Basis--the Common Service and the fundamental 
principles of that Way) 
Discussion 

12:00—Recitation of Sext. 
LUNCHEON 

2:00 p.m.—Devotions 
Lecture:~--THE LITURGICAL LIFE AND THE EUCHARIST 
The Doctrinal and Sacramental Aspect of that Movement 
based upon the Pauline approach to the Eucharist. 

4:00 p.m.—Vespers 

6:00 p.m.—Dinner 

8:00 p.m.—Devotions 
Informal Lecture on LITURGICAL SYMBOLS or CULTUS 
OF THAT LIFE (its External Expression—Ceremonial) 
Open Forum—Compline and Dismissal. 


October 9—THIRD DAY 

7:00 a.m.—Confession 

7:30 am.—THE HOLY COMMUNION (Thanksgiving) 

8:00 a.m.—Breakfast 

9:00 a.m.—Terce—Conference Summary with Open Forum 
Recitation of the Itinerarium and The Final Blessing. 


Reformation Day 1940 
Dear Father Madsen: 

I am enclosing a program which was conducted at Evansville, 
Wis., the eovly part of this month. I thought it would be a matter 
of interest to you and perhaps you might care to give it a bit 
of space in Una Sancta. The Conference was attended by men 
who came from far and near and the spirit and enthusiasm thrilled 
all of us. What a program is this Liturgical Movement for deep- 
ening the spiritual and sacramental life of the Church! I meet 
with the same splendid response everywhere We have the answers 
to many of the Church’s problems and God has wonderfully 
blessed our humble efforts. Men are beginning to discover this 
in various parts of the Church and I cannot but feel that the day 
is not far distant when we shall really be doing great things to 
revive the life of the Church by teaching men how to ‘work the 
Means of Grace.” 

I hope you are well. I rejoiced that you sent your greetings 
through our beloved Sister Anna. She was thrilled with Ever- 
green and Brush. Pax Dei Tecum. 

In Nomine Christi, 
Arthur G. Marcell. 
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‘Srivate Chavels 

We have just sat looking at the picture of the new private 
chapel in the Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia. It appealed to 
us and aroused again thoughts which many a time have been 
up in the mind. The picture is in The Lutheran of June 12, 1940. 
It informs its readers of the Dedication of the “Chapel-Of-The- 
Living-Word.” The chapel is on the fifth floor of the main Pub- 
lication House of the United Lutheran Church. A chapel for the 
Muhlenberg Building wes one of the first proposals made by Mr. 
H. T. Walker after he b-came manager of the publication house 
on Oct. 1, 1939. Dr. Knubel preached the sermon. Attention 
is further called to the fact that the main administration building 
of the same church body: “The Church House,” in New York City 
has long had its private chapel—and further it states that the 
Chicago Branch Office of the same publication house already has 
its Chapel. In these places the daily devotions of the Church 
are maintained, opportunities for individual devotions are given, 
and. gatherings of various kinds are held. We happen to know 
that private persons in the said Church are maintaining their own 
private chapels—one a leading organist. 

These little sanctuaries are really expressions of something 
very beautiful and hopeful for the future. They reveal a con- 
sciousness of the need of developing and meeting the rising de- 
sire for a more devotional life along the lines of the earlier and 
better days of the Lutheran Church. Many of the Church’s sem- 
inaries and schools as a whole have their chapels with regular 
daily offices. A tragedy it is to know that there still are places 
where shepherds of souls are reared--yet the atmosphere of the 
sanctuary, the regulated daily worship of the Church and the 
Sacraments are absent. 

‘Lhe Christian Herald (Dec. this year) reports on efforts to re- 
store the Home Altar. There was a time when Home Altars 
were more than a figure of speech—a reading of a half-minute 
meditation at meal time. Those, who could afford it, had a space 
for a chapel. Those, who could not, had a corner, a shelf with a 
cross, a picture, ete., that was their Home Altar. It was visible and 
tangible Well, chapel or no chapel. God grant that none of us 
shall miss the all-important thing: the life in and with God in 
fellowship and devotion which is infinitely more than merely “run- 
ning” a church or a charity. Pure business ability may do that. 
Let us think upon the Home Altar. 
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Jan. 25: THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL: 
Antiphon to Magnificat: 


The Lord chose one out of the people, to whom He granted to | 
see the glory of the eternal vision: | 


R. Let us celebrate the conversion of the holy Apostle Paul. 


Collect: 
O God, who, through the presching of the blessed Apostle St. | 
Paul, hast caused the light of the Gospel to shine throughout 


hat we, having his won- 


the world: Grant, we beseech Thee, t 
- shew forth our thank- 


derful conversion in remembrance, ™=#) 
fulness unto Thee for ihe same, by following the holy doctrine 
t our Lord. Who liveth 





which he taught; through Jesus Chri 
ete.— 


Antiphon to Benedictus: 
} 


R. Let angels rejoice and archangels exult, and praise in heaven 
the Son of God. 


Benedictus. 

Febr. 24th: ST. MATTHIAS, APOSTLE: | | 

Antiphon to Magnificat: i 

! 

Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shail 

separate from you, and shall reproach you, and cast out your | 

name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake: { 

! 

R. Rejoice ye, and leap for joy, for behold your reward is great ' 

° | 

in heaven, | 

Magnificat: 

| Collect: O Almighty God, who into the place of the traitor | 
Judas didst choose Thy faithful servant Matthias to be of the 
number of the twelve Apostles; Grant that Thy church, beiug | 
alway preserved from false Apostles, may be ordered and guided i 

| 


by faithful and true pastors; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 





a 
Who liveth, ete. 
Antiphon to Benedictus: { 
j 
aly ° ‘ 3 { 
ot They will deliver you up to the councils, and they will scourge | j 
d you in the synagogues: | ! 
\ | 
R. And ye shall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles.. | 
Benedictus: | 
| 
| 
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| From the Aiauntam Sie 

{ I. TIME. In many ways do we realize the truth of the saying: 
“Time flies, man dies, eternity is at hand.” Weeks become months 

and soon the year is at an end. Winter is here; but we like the 

saying: “If winter comes; can “Spring be far away?” Winter or 


summer the time moves on and we with it. These days there is 

time for reflection on the summer with its varied experiences 
and observations—and the friends coming and going. There were 
' 


the happy visits of sisters, there were the pleasant conversations 


and the happy hours of worship interspersed with the various 
activities of the day and all this in the quiet seclusion of the moun- 
| . e ‘ . 
tain home apart from the multitudes hastening along and wearing 
! 


themselves out—so often for that which satisfieth not. Many 
think that to have a good time means being in the midst of the 
multitudes—while in reality the best is often experienced apart 
from the throng—as an English writer so well says it: in prayer, 
ineditation, and Eucharist. We all have much to learn along this 
line of thinking and living. It is not till one tries to actually 
carry out these things that he fully realizes how far away he is 
—and how long the way is back. 


The Sunday and other Offerings at the Chapel-Of-Our-Merci- 
ful-Savior to the end of 1940 have now been distributed to various 
uses as follows: 


| TOOWREIOUS ECR 5 oes 9. Ee da eee $ 5.00 
| "EOh PONSIONE ONG 5 6.0 Saks airaw hate eames 10.00 

EO PROM WRISHONE 6.65/00 a oa ena souee 10.00 

"FO Sarital MiSSiOne ocho co vce a + ao eee 10.00 

} To Orphaned Missions ...............-ee0- 5.00 
| To New Church in Pasadena, Calif. ........ 15.00 

To: Ewtheran: Hour 2.09065 05s eo ewdaes 5.00 
| To Improvement at Chapel ............... 29.73 
ee 

| FOR Re nes oes Le eR ba aaa ee $89.73 


God bless every one who made an offering 


| at the little sanct- 
| uary. 


\ Before we know it, Christmas is here. Our thoughts and best 

wishes go to friends near and far in many different places. 
When we say: A Very Happy Christmas we cannot but pause, 

as our thoughts go to our dear ones in the war-torn countries. 








j What kind of Christmas will it be for them. O Lord of all mercy, 
grant them to realize that Thou dost not forsake those who are in 
| need and suffering. 
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